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OLD PRINCIPLES AND NEW PROBLEMS 


ALBERT MUNTSCH 
Professor of Soctology, St. Louis University 


N THE STUDY of at least some of the important problems 

of society there is a needed and welcome return to sanity. 

In the first place, ideas concerning the culture of primi- 
tive man have undergone radical change. The old evolu- 
tionary doctrine that man obtained his culture and perfect- 
ed his mental, moral and religious life by painful ascent 
from a brute-like condition, has been shattered to splinters. 
In the words of a leading American anthropologist, Dr. 
Robert H. Lowie, this discountenanced philosophy “‘now 
graces the refuse heaps of anthropology.’’ Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, curator of the Asiatic Division of the Field Mu- 
seum of Chicago, refers to the doctrine of “‘cultural evolu- 
tion’’ as ‘“The most inane, sterile, and pernicious theory 
ever conceived in the history of sctence.’’! 


Turning from anthropology to sociology we find the 
return to sanity is not so well marked though there is some 
promise of better days. Certain leading writers are dis- 
heartened by the arid speculations of what passes for soci- 
ology in the schools. They ask: Can we not arrive at 
more well-balanced theories of group behavior and social 
progress? The welter of opinion in which the “‘theory of 
instincts’ (and they must be reckoned with in any theory 
of social life) now finds itself, is proof of the barrenness of 
much sociologic writing today. 


(1) American Anthropologist, n. s. Vo. XX, 1918, p. 90. 


But this condition can certainly be remedied. The learn- 
ed Dominican, Fr. Albert Maria Weiss, in his volumes 
“Die Sociale Frage’ points out how modern social science 
cut itself off from many fertile principles of investigation 
when it abandoned the philosophy of the schools. He 
shows this more especially in treating of some of the falla- 
cies that have crept into modern political philosophy, in 
discussing a just wage, the relations between capital and 
labor, and the evils following in the wake of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and now firmly entrenched in the compe- 
titive system of industry. Nor is there lack of other exam- 
ples to show how ancient scholastic teaching contained in 
germ the remedy for modern social ills. 


What is more often repeated today by writers on applied 
sociology and by social workers than the warning that we 
must put down three evils if we want to pave the way to 
social progress? ‘These three sources of social misery are 
pestilence, famine, and war. It is said we are fighting them 
by preventive medicine, by organized relief work and by 
movements for international conciliation respectively. 
Without doubt we are doing good work in these three di- 
rections. 


But we should not forget that centuries ago the great 
Mother Church prayed daily for the removal of these great 
plagues. There is in the Litany of the Saints this invoca- 
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tion: ‘‘A peste, fame, et bello’’—‘‘Libera nos, Domine.” 
“From pestilence, famine and war, deliver us, O Lord.” 
This petition was recited by the peasant and the plebeian 
because sanctioned by the luminaries of philosophic 
thought: for they too, were faithful children of Mother 
Church, as well as social philosophers. 


But this is only prayer, you will say. ‘‘Far better to 
bend to the task and root out the malady than lift up 
hands in prayer,” is the objection of the ‘‘practical man.” 
Not so. To use a Chestertonian technique, far better to 
shout the existence of these three evils from the housetops, 
and to remind Christian princes that they are evils. By 
such daily reminders those responsible for war and its cruel 
aftermath, hunger and disease, may check the evil in its 
early stage, and so leave little to do for social workers. In 
fact, it seems the Church could have used the self-same 
prayer more fequently and vigorously, for if listened to, 
some of the disgraceful wars waged by despotic rulers 
would have been avoided. But the presence of the prayer 
in the liturgy of medieval origin is evidence of the keen so- 
cial consciousness of the time and a standing reminder to 
those in power. 


“Cultural lag’’ is a phrase now used in tests on social 
science, apparently introduced by W. F. Ogburn in his 
work ‘‘Social Change.’’ This means that spiritual progress 
takes place more slowly than material advance. Material 
inventions are made and then time is required before peo- 
ple get spiritually adjusted to using them properly. 

Ogburn illustrates ‘‘cultural lag’’ by the ruthless exploi- 
tation of our forest resources by our people in order to pro- 
vide for the needs of an expanding industrial life. He finds 
that material conditions with reference to the forests have 
changed so that we now need to conserve them, but exploi- 
tation still goes on. In other words, our material advance 
outstripped our moral duty and consciousness. We needed 
the forest resources for autos and skyscrapers and airplanes 
and battleships, but were forgetful all the while that we 
were destroying a resource which was for the ‘‘common 
good” and also for posterity. 


Now the ethicians of old provided against the ‘‘cultural 
lag.’’ Open any of the older scholastic manuals on Ethics 
and you will find many principles concerning the superior 
and prior rights of the common weal (commune bonum) 
as opposed to personal gain (bonum privatum). In other 
words, it would have been ethically unjustifiable in schol- 
astic eyes to destroy our forests in order to develop some 
industries (and incidentally enrich some corporation) at 
the sacrifice of the common good, the welfare of the whole 
community and of the next generation. 

A splendid use of the ‘‘cultural lag’’ idea might be made 
by modern social reformers and those interested in the wel- 
fare of youth as regards the auto and the movie. It is gen- 
erally admitted that these two developments of applied 
science are agencies of moral evil as well as of culture and 
material happiness. Has our moral conscience, or rather the 
attitude of those who make our-laws kept pace with these 
new agencies of good and of evil? There is here a cultural 
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lag. Morally and spiritually many of our people are not 
prepared to use these devices properly for the growth of 
their minds and souls and for rational enjoyment. Material 
and scientific progress has got far beyond those moral con- 
trols which must be developed to guard against their un- 
wise, anti-social, and vicious use. 

Here, too, the old moralists supplied us with a standard 
and rule of conduct universally true and applicable. Is this 
act or this enjoyment or this indulgence in harmony with 
the demands of rational nature? Must I not learn how to 
use all things so that they bring me closer to final happi- 
ness for which I am created—the necessary complement of 
the rational nature which should rule my life—the pos- 
session of God? 

“Community Spirit’? and ‘“‘Community Organization” 
are powerful slogans today. But community spirit and 
community organization so sorely needed in an age domi- 
nated by individualism gone to seed, were the keystones 
and commonplaces in the society inspired by scholastic 
thought. The medieval guilds were community spirit and 
corporate action incarnate. For there we had community 
spirit as well as community organization and control of 
the highest type. But at that time, in the words of ethical 
writers, man was not a ‘‘producing machine’’ but a rational 
being, endowed with individual rights which spring from 
the very constitution of man and are in no way due to the 
enactment or concession of society. When our return to 
social sanity leads us back to these adamantine truths, 
many of our social maladjustments will be well on the way 
towards improvement. 


Waning Prejudice 


N INTERESTING feature of the last meeting of the 

National Catholic Educational Association was the 
report of the committee on transfer credits in Scholastic 
Philosophy. This committee sent questionnaires to thirty 
leading non-Catholic universities with a view to determin- 
ing the valuation given Scholastic Philosophy by these 
institutions. Besides the questionnaire, a letter of explana- 
tion was forwarded, together with a descriptive list of 
fifteen courses that are ordinarily given in Catholic colleges. 
The committee was organized in view of the fact that sev- 
eral delegates were of the opinion that certain state uni- 
Versities refuse to accept for advance rating the courses in 
Scholastic Philosophy given in Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries. The plea for so rejecting their credits is that these 
courses are in religion rather than in philosophy. 

From that data submitted in this report, it seems fairly 
well established that the policy of the representative non- 
Catholic universities of the country is in favor of accepting 
transfer credits in Scholastic Philosophy granted by ac- 
credited Catholic colleges. In most instances their policies 
appear very liberal and just. 

It is assumed, of course, that every college and university 
—Catholic or non-Catholic — reserves the right to scru- 
tinize every individual record of transfer. Though it may 
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The Man in the Streets 


HE MEN in the streets, our average men, our John 
Smiths and George F. Babbitts, we have always with 
us and they are factors to be reckoned with, for all popular 
movements are but expressions of their thoughts and emo- 
tions. But the man in the streets seems to be an object 
worthy of sympathy as well as of respect for the very 
reason that he is so very much in the street, that his feet so 
constantly tread the hard walks of the city because the old 
fashioned home is so quite old fashioned; and his feet trav- 
el a path that leads to no safe haven because his mind tours 
a ceaseless round of philosophical novelties. Man’s body is 
homeless in the full meanings of home because his intellect 
is disinherited from the philosophical heritage which guard- 
ed the homes of yesterday. In this twentieth century apart- 
ment-house era, and in the cross currents of conflicting 
philosophies, our average man is very much of a social and 
intellectual vagrant, never pausing to ask, ‘Whither Man- 
kind.’ 

Under these conditions the streets, whether outside the 
family home, or outside the mental home of sane philoso- 
phy, the second the guardian of the first, the streets are apt 
to lose their charm. Incessant distraction can become wild- 
ly distracting and one would gladly be quit of the boule- 
vards, both of asphalt and philosophizings, gladly leave the 
lobbies and foyers with their brilliant intellectual transients 
and find quiet and stability in the restful shadows of some 
domestic fireside. 


And how did the man in the streets get that way? 
Whence this malignant pathology of our social tissue? 
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When and why did America substitute the movie and the 
motor for the front stoop; when did the western mind take 
to the road and depart from the thought that had molded 
our culture? Smith was not ever thus; once upon a time he 
had a homestead, quaint thought, and a Church and a sou 
and an ideal and a future. And he had them because he had 
a sound social philosophy. But our social vagabondage, 
with its weary itinerary, of familial instability, acute dis- 
tress in the house of capital and labor, organized crime and 
rationalized sin, everything which we associate with the 
names of Lindsay, Lenin, Darrow, Ellis, Watson and 
Wells, all this began with our philosophical vagaries. The 
disintegration of the old place began shortly after the dis- 
ruption of Christendon. John Locke told our average man 
he was only a thing of sense; Hobbes prepared him as fod- 
der for his Leviathan. Then Hume left him an ignoramus; 
Kant systematized error for future reference and Huxley in 
sweeping rhetoric, quite literally made a monkey out of 
him. Nietsche and Schopenhauer gave him a choice be- 
tween strivings for supermanhood and misery as his just 
desert. Titchener and James left him thoughtless and ir- 
responsible but in a bleak and joyless fashion. Finally, the 
skeleton in the family closet was disclosed and Freud re- 
vealed him the plaything of suppressed libidos which con- 
trol even nice people but which nice people don’t discuss. 


And with the foreclosure on the intellectual structure 
necessarily went the social and moral structure, for the one 
is the basis of the other. The once secure inhabitant of a 
substantial ancestral home became the wanderer on the 
social and intellectual highways. It is no mere posing of 
words to summarize; as man became more and more ma- 
terial, he became more and more immaterial. 


And will Jones never get home? Are there nowhere 
philosophical traffic signals to guide his erring mental 
footsteps back to the family hearth? Of course there are. 
Scholasticism has saved both the specifications and the 
materials of the old place and stands ready to build a se- 
cure abode of domesticity and decency for any who are 
willing to face the facts. The study of philosophy at any 
time is a noble and thrilling intellectual adventure but in 
our generation and in our country it becomes a social and 
patriotic duty as well. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation, in 1917 made the following state- 
ment to the then president of Marquette University, 
‘Elihu Root and I believe that you Jesuits have the prin- 
ciples upon which the perpetuity of our nation depends.’ 


These principles which the learned doctor happened to 
have met only from Jesuit exponents are nothing more 
nor less than the common scholastic tradition. Their value 
for the ‘perpetuity of the nation’ lies in this that schoolmen 
are not deceived by noise and size but keep man, body and 
soul, in relation to God and other men as the measure of 
things. Here then is a goal for the young American schol- 
astic to play for: not his own intellectual satisfaction alone 
but the bringing in of the man in the streets, the accom- 
plishment of the homecoming of Jones. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GESTALT 


CHARLES M. O’HARA 
St. Louts University 


HE GERMAN word gestalt denotes ‘‘form;’’ at least, 
that may be considered as the closest English equiva- 
lent; the translations ‘‘pattern’’ and ‘‘structure’’ are also 
used. Kohler seems to have departed from his earlier insis- 
tence on “‘configuration.’’ The same term connotes a con- 
crete individual entity as such possessing a definite form; 
this meaning had its origin about the time of Goethe who 
so used it in his own scientific work. 


Gestalt psychology arose as the protest of Kurt Koffka, 
Wolfgang Kohler, and Max Wertheimer, German univer- 
sity professors, against the prevailing psychology of 1912, 
associationism. Kohler, in his recently published Gestalt 
Psychology, to date, the best gestaltist attack on the cur- 
rent psychologies, attempts to reduce the newly born 
psychology of behaviorism and the assumptions underly- 
ing the introspective method as practiced by the majority 
of associationists to a common hypothesis; and, in addi- 
tion, stigmatizes both psychologies with the surprising ad- 
jective “‘conservative.’’ We shall attempt to describe his 
line of argument. 


In a man-made physical system, there are always two 
factors present, the ‘topographical arrangement’’ of the 
parts which determines the nature and direction of the 
functioning of the system, and the dynamic factor, or the 
actual forces which operate through the system under the 
direction of the pre-arranged parts. Thus, in the piston of 
a steam engine, the topographical arrangement of the solid 
parts determines the direction and nature of the function 
that is carried on by the energy of the steam. In any nat- 
ural process, the same two factors are present, with the pro- 
viso that whereas in the case of artefacts, the dominant 
factor is the topographical arrangement and the dynamic 
factor is narrowly determined (in the case of the piston, 
the injected steam can expend itself only in one direction), 
in the case of natural systems, the dynamic factor is of 
more importance, generally having such influence as actual- 
ly to change the pre-arrangement. 


Scientists who have followed the line of thought origi- 
nated in Descartes’ concept of man are inclined to consider 
men as they would consider an artefact, working on the 
hypothesis that the topographical arrangement is over- 
whelmingly dominant. Dynamics introduced to any extent 
into the explanation of the ‘‘nervous processes’’ causes im- 
mediate suspicion of ‘‘vitalism.’’ In accord with this rather 
general scientific concept, psychologists affirm that the de- 
velopmental functioning of the ‘‘nervous system’ depends 
either upon inherited, or on acquired mechanical pre- 
arrangements, and, divided into the camps of nativist and 
(psychological) empiricist, have fought their duel over this 
question. The gestalt psychologist points out: ‘‘These 
authors never entertain the idea*that some specific and or- 
derly function might occur without being controlled either 


by special arrangements preéstablished ad hoc or by ar- 
rangements acquired in learning.’’1 In other words, the 
present day psychologists are expending their energy on a 
secondary question to the exclusion of a problem of prime 
importance. As for the tertium quid of the gestaltist, does 
it point toward vitalism? That we shall consider later. 

For purposes of attack, Kohler divides his adversaries 
into ‘‘behaviorists’’ and ‘‘introspectionists:”’ i. e., those 
who cling either to the behavioristic or the introspective 
method to the exclusion of the other. The gestaltists have 
no quarrel with either method correctly used, and for, in 
fact, make use of both themselves. 

Exclusive use of the behaviorist method, the gestaltists 
claim, is based on the concept of psychology as a natural 
science; as such it must conform to the established princi- 
ples and modes of procedure of science if it is to yield useful 
results. A physical science, according to the behaviorists, 
has nothing to do with the spiritual, and consciousness, or 
‘direct experience,’ is too closely associated with “‘soul” 
and ‘‘mind’’ for comfort. Scientific procedure insists that 
the observers shall be external to the system observed; in 
introspection, this is impossible. Science asks for an ob- 
jective experiment in which anyone can read the reaction; 
in introspection, there are as many experiments as observ- 
ers. Therefore, external observation of the behavior of an 
organism, is the only justified technique. 


The ‘‘conservatism’’ of the behavioristic methodist con- 
sists in his rejection from the data of science of all experi- 
ences which can be known only through the medium of 
consciousness; in other words, of all the richer experiences 
of life. 


The introspectionist, too, is ‘conservative’ in qualifying 
introspection as an instrument of science. It is not a simple 
contrivance for use of the unlearned, but a highly compli- 
cated procedure to be used to advantage only by the trained 
worker. On his a priort assumption as to the nature of 
cognition, the introspectionist logically concludes that a 
knowledge of the cognoscitive process can be gained only 
through the examination of elementary sensations. Conse- 
quently, those sensations which are in any way condition- 
ed by previous sensations in the shape of that damning 
factor ‘‘meaning,’’ must be excluded from the data of 
science, and only rare, almost unnatural sensations, con- 
ceived by a laboratory-minded specialist, can be considered. 
This makes it easy; any embarrassing question is referred 
to the “‘metaphysical darkroom of meaning.’’ ‘‘Conserv- 
atism’’ shows itself in the rejection of all but a decidedly 
narrow class of cognoscitive acts, of all the richer experi- 
ences of life, as the data of the science. 

The similarity between the two prevailing schools does 
not end with ‘‘conservatism.”” The introspectionist admits 


(1) KGhler, Wolfgang: Gestalt Psychology, New York, Hor- 
ace Liveright, 1929, p. 118. 
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as data only local sensations depending on local stimuli. 
Physiologically, this means that the conduction of a sensa- 
tion to the center of sensory experience must be an isolated 
process in which other neurones take no part. To this cor- 
tesponds the first half of the behaviorists’ reflex arc. The 
motor half of the arc presents no dissimilarity. As to 
what remains of the sensory process, behaviorists admit on- 
ly the conditioned reflex, while the introspectionists lay 
down the principle that certain experiences will be condi- 
tioned by the material of past experiences in the form of 
“meaning.”” Physiologically considered, this almost coin- 
cides with the behaviorist concept. Thus are the two sys- 
tems reduced to one basic hypothesis.2 


Gestalt psychology takes a more fundamental view of 
scientific method than that of its adversaries. Going be- 
hind the principles enunciated above, it lays down the 
principle that the methods proper to any science are to be 
determined by the material of the science itself. Thus, if, 
as in the case of psychology, full data cannot be obtained 
except by the use of introspection, and unsophisticated in- 


trospection at that, then unsophisticated introspection is to 
be used. 


The gestalt psychologists insist, that in the case of a new 
science, quantitative methods should not be applied until 
the exact nature of the material of the science has been de- 
termined by qualitative methods. Consequently, the great 
mass of quantitative data on the science of psychology 
which has been accumulated in the laboratory is for the 
most part worthless because the experimenters have not un- 
derstood the nature of the material they have been testing.3 


Against association psychology in general, the gestalt 
psychologists maintain that there are elementary wholes 
existing as such in the sensory field which do not owe their 
integration to the factor ‘“‘meaning.’’ Thus, walking in a 
fog at night, we experience an unknown shape looming up 
in front of us; we do not know what it is, but it strikes us 
as a whole. There is nothing in the rays of light to inte- 
grate the whole as it impinges on the retina; how then, do 
we see it as a whole? Passing over this example as of ques- 
tionable value, we present a laboratory experiment of the 
gestaltists intended to show the weak influence of meaning 
in an unusual situation. Subjects are presented with an 
amorphous design of irregularly drawn lines. Among the 
lines is concealed a perfectly drawn figure ‘‘4.’’ The sub- 
jects are asked to report what they see. ‘“‘Nothing but a 
misshapen mass of lines,”’ is the answer of 95 % of the sub- 
jects, the other 5 % admitting later that they suspected they 
were to look for a concealed familiar sign. Why did not 
‘meaning’ assist the 95 % to pick out the concealed “4?” 


The gestaltists claim that experiences are due, not to iso- 
lated sensations affecting individual brain cells, but to sen- 
sational wholes, organized from many sensations by the 
organism. The ‘‘chicken’’ experiment is well known. Hens 
are presented with food on two shades of gray paper and 
allowed to eat only from the brighter paper. In the train- 


(2) Idem, pp. 97-102. 
(3) Idem, pp. 40-43. 
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ing series, every possible precaution is taken to prevent the 
intrusion of conditions that would vitiate the value of the 
results. After the hen is conditioned to the right shade of 
gray,—the brighter gray,—the darker paper is removed, 
and in its place is put a paper even brighter than the gray 
which means “‘food.’’ According to the associationists, the 
hen should continue to eat off the same paper by reason of 
the isolated sensation of that particular shade of gray. In- 
stead, in the critical test, which was given 85 times, the hen 
chose the new gray on 59 occasions, or, on almost 70% of 
the trials. Four to six hundred practices had been necessary 
to condition the hen to the right shade of gray in the train- 
ing series, and when the low grade of “‘intelligence’’ which 
chickens possess is considered, the fact that seven out of 
every ten times the hen picked an entirely new gray is cer- 
tainly significant. According to the associationist theory, 
the percentage should have approached zero.4 Many vari- 
ations of this experiment have been performed with apes 
and other animals and men. In the case of a child of three 
years, choosing colored boxes containing candy, the success 
percentage approximated 100. 

The gestaltists interpret these results as meaning that 
elementary sensations do not reach the sensory field as indi- 
vidual isolated sensations, but that the organism organizes 
them into segregated wholes, or, in other words, gives a 
definite form or gestalt to a number of sensations. Such a 
whole, possessed of a gestalt, has parts, some dominant, 
some secondary in importance, parts related to other parts 
and to the whole. The hen’s sensory experience did not 
consist of two distinct grays, the one meaning “‘food’”’ and 
the other “‘no food;’’ but it rather consisted of a whole, 
and a whole containing parts, and these parts related to one 
another. The chicken’s sensory experience must have been 
something like this: a somewhat complicated pattern in 
which the brighter of two grays means “‘food.”’ It must be 
remarked that the gestaltists do not say that the heterogen- 
eous objective material is a segregated whole in itself which 
projects itself into organism. The rays of light are in 
themselves indifferent to organization. The organism seg- 
regates the significant from the insignificant material and 
organizes it into a gestalt. How is this done? At this point 
the spectre of vitalism darkens the path. 

The gestaltists plead for a greater recognition of the dy- 
namic factor in the interpretation of the human organism, 
and rightly so. They claim for the dynamic forces of the 
organism the power to segregate the relevant from the irrel- 
evant material of cognition, and to organize it into a ges- 
talt, and this in the case of elementary perceptions, without 
the influence of ‘“‘meaning,”’ etc. We should say that such 
highly organized dynamic forces, according to the law of 
cause and effect which the gestaltists nowhere explicitly 
repudiate, imply an organization which in turn implies the 
governing operation of a vital principle. But the gestaltists 
deviate from the path that lies before them. Their hypothe- 
sis seems to be based on the assumption that dynamic action 

(4)  Koffka, Kurt, Growth of the Mind, (tr. Ogden), New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1924, pp. 137ff. Lashly antici- 


pated the gestalt psychologists in performing this ex- 
periment, 
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qua talis is not wholly indeterminate. The direction of 
movement of a drop of water in a pipe is due to the topo- 
graphical arrangement, but there is movement in a drop in 
a bowl of water as well. This movement is ‘‘produced by 
dynamics itself.’’5 Modern theorists are coupled with 
Aristotelians, in their assumption that dynamic ac- 
tion, undisturbed extrinsically, will produce only disorder. 
In fact, and here, among other examples, the bowl of water 
is again produced, this time with the drops in agitation and 
gradually tending towards equilibrium, dynamic forces if 
left to themselves, will automatically tend towards equili- 
brium or towards action in a definite direction.6 From 
this free dynamical interaction comes the new functional 
phenomenon, dynamical self-distribution. 


This concept of automatic, self-distributing dynamics is 
applied to the visual field, for example, to the effect that: 
“The order and distribution in this field is in each case the 
result of dynamical interaction.’’7 Topographical arrange- 
ment, of course, is not thrown out entirely. In the case of 
the eye, the dynamic distribution will begin at whatever 
point the pattern of retinal stimulation is copied by a pat- 
tern of central processes. Thus the dynamical distribution 
will depend upon the actual pattern of processes in the occi- 
pital lobes, which we might term a gestalt in potentia. But 
it is chiefly owing to the dynamic factor that the individ- 
ual retinal sensations of a visual field as occurring in the 
organism and in terms of the nature of the organism are 
organized, with the irrelevant parts sifted out, and the 
relevant parts integrated into a perceptual whole or gestalt. 
Vitalism? Kohler gives us this reply: “‘These concepts do 
not contain a single thought tn the direction of vitalism.’’8 


Scylla and Charybdis: on one side the machine theory; 
on the other, vitalism. Do the gestaltists steer a middle 
course? We do not think so. For what do their experi- 
ments and their reasoning prove? In natural non-vital pro- 
cesses, the “‘order’’ which the gestaltists conceive as the 
result of undisturbed dynamical inter-action is constant; 
i. e., it will always be the same order under the given con- 
ditions and never a different order. Such results can be 
logically conceived in no other way than as the operation 
of what have been called the “‘physical laws of nature.”’ 
Now, as we take it, anything like a law connected with the 
gestaltist examples should be taken as part of the topo- 
graphical arrangement because the dynamical interaction is 
conceived of as ‘‘free;’’ and unless the interaction is free, 
the examples do not prove anything. But, if the direction 
of the laws is relegated to the status of topographical ar- 
rangement, the dynamical interaction is trammelled ex- 
trinsically. Certainly if dynamical interaction is divorced 
from all legal influence, the result will be chaos, for blind 
force of its very concept is indetermined, and indetermina- 
tion in an action cannot but produce indetermination in 
the result. 


(5)  Kobler, op. cit., p. 135. The italics, as in other cases, are 
used by the author quoted. 

(6) Idem, pp. 135-40. ’ 

(7) Idem, p. 140. 

(8) Idem, p. 146. 
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Now let us apply this reasoning to the organism and the 
visual process. Certainly the dynamical interaction discov- 
ered here is not ‘‘undisturbed,”’ for it produces order, as the 
gestaltists themselves insist, and ‘‘order’’ calls for the oper- 
ation of the physical laws of nature. We approach the cris- 
is: can the dynamic interaction of the visual process be 
considered ‘‘self-distributing;’’ that is, can the dynamic 
force operating of itself and without the influence of any 
other governing force than the physical laws of nature, sift 
and integrate sensations into gestalten, and perform this 
operation in the highly complicated manner we are ac- 
quainted with? No. And why? Because dynamical self- 
distribution, occurring merely under the influence of the 
physical laws of nature will always have the same ordered 
result, and never any other. But according to the gestalt- 
ists, the very same sensations drawn from an objective field 
where only the context is changed, will result in different 
sensory experiences; not only that, but the same sensations 
can result in different sensory experiences under the influ- 
ence of different attitudes on the part of him who experi- 
ences the sensations. The gestaltists prove these assertions 
against the introspectionists.9 What is there to determine 
the ordered result in each case? Dynamic self-distribution 
cannot explain it, the physical laws of nature certainly can 
not explain it, and the solution is left in mid-air. Sensory 
experience is constantly showing results of different orders, 
but the reason for the differentiated orders is not given in 
the gestalt explanation any more than the reason for self- 
nurture, self-preservation, and self-generation is given in 
the mechanical concept of life. In other words, the results 
of the operation of an informing principle are well stated, 
but the informing principle is not admitted. The gestalt- 
ist’s explanation comprises a realization of the complicated 
organization and the resulting processes and an attempt to 
explain it all away without reference to the formal princi- 
ple which alone can give sufficient reason for the existence 
of the organization. In effect, the gestaltists push the ex- 
planation back one more step, but they disregard the final 
step. They point their finger, not at the burdened ele- 
phant, but at the turtle on which he stands; but from 
there, the finger does not venture downward. Although, 
for the sake of clearness, we have confined the above ex- 
planation to the field of sensory experience, we must guard 
against what seems to be a tendency to neglect the fact that 
the exponents of gestalt psychology apply their concept of 
form-wholes to all varieties of vital activity. 

Again, the above account is unfortunate in a way, be- 
cause it does not consider the brighter side of gestalt psy- 
chology. Its exponents should merit careful consideration 
because of the closeness of their approach to Scholasticism. 
They maintain the existence of consciousness, implicitly 
place faith in the three fundamental principles and the pos- 
sibility of attaining certitude.10 They seem to have an idea 
of the difference between essence and accidents,11 and they 


Idem, pp. 80-106. 

Koffka, op. cit., chapter I. 

Koffka: Introspection and the Method of Psychology, 
ee Journal of Psychology, Oct., 1924, 15: 149- 
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are not perturbed by the fact that secondary qualities of 
material objects can change though the objects themselves 
remain constant.12 They will have nothing to do with 
Thorndike’s “‘identical elements’ theory of transfer of 
training,!3 and Koffka cleverly refutes Thorndike’s ‘‘chain 
reflex’’ theory of instincts, drawing the distinctions be- 
tween reflex and instinct with the pen of a scholastic.14 
Furthermore, he admits himself more ready to assume the 


(12) Kohler: op. cit., p. 76. 

(13) Ogden, Robert Morris: The Need of Some New Concep- 
tions in Educational Theory and Practice, School and 
Society, Sept. 10, 1923, 18: 343-348. 

(14) Koffka: Growth of the Mind, pp. 98-100. 
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vitalist position than that of the mechanist, but once more 
turns away from the vitalist path with his own explana- 
tion of the instincts on the assumption that a man or ani- 
mal can proceed in a definite direction towards a determin- 
ed goal through a long series of actions without his know- 
ing, or anyone’s knowing, the goal toward which he 
tends.15 But all in all, the gestalt psychologists are to be 
congratulated for their attempts to force recognition of the 
peculiar nature of psychology which conditions the appli- 
cation of scientific method to it, and of a saner concept of 
psychology in general. 


(15) Idem, pp. 104ff. 


The Monroe Doctrine and Scholastic Ethics 


PATRICK J. HOLLORAN 
St. Louis University 


HE MOsT unqualified right which a man possesses is 
that which he identifies with himself, the right to his 

own life. In the profoundest sense inalienable, fundamen- 
tal, the foundation of all his other rights, it knows of no 
permissable violation, save when under certain circumstan- 
ces, supposing a formal judicial sentence, man forfeits his 
right to live. Aside from this case, when the civil author- 
ity in exacting the forfeit does so as the guardian among 
men of the order established by the Creator, in the preser- 
vation of his life man may perform the gravest act possible 


to a creature with reference to his fellowman,—he may 
take his life. 


To reach the point under our present consideration the 
step must be made from the rights of the individual to 
those of the state; from national law to international law. 
The state is an ‘‘ens morale’’ as termed by the Schoolmen; 
it is a moral individual, and its rights in certain cases, of 
which self-defense is a cardinal example, are identical when 
referred to other states, with those of the individual with 
reference to his fellow-man. Hence, just as the individual’s 
right to self-preservation is one of the first and fundamen- 
tal principles of nature and is recognized by national law, 
so the state’s right to the same preservation is the founda- 
tion stone of its existence and is recognized by international 
law. Accordingly, every sovereign state possesses as inci- 
dental to such sovereignty the right of self-defense and 
self-preservation. A sovereignty without such a right is an 
absurdity. Furthermore, a sovereign state must be at all 
times the sole judge of whether its safety is or is not threat- 
ened, and of what action it will take. To argue otherwise 
would be a denial of sovereignty. Therefore, it but logi- 
cally follows that the United States, as a sovereign state, 
possesses the sole and unqualified right to say when, where, 
and how its safety or existence is endangered by the action 
or threatened action of any other state.! 


From these deductions of pure reason, built upon the 
solid foundation of the natural law, the early builders of 
our nation in 1823 established our great doctrine of self- 


(1) The Monroe Doctrine, Thomas H. Mahony, page 9, ff. 


defense, one of the basic principles of our national policy, 
the Monroe Doctrine. As framed, one hundred and six 
years ago, as ratified by president after president, thus it 
stands essentially today, unchanged, unaltered, save for an 
occasional interpretation framed to meet the exigencies of 
the time. It reads: 


“ 


trerraeine ie The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American Continents, by the free and independent con- 
ditions which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European Pow- 
erst 2). We owe it, therefore, to candor and the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and these powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies and dependencies of any European Power we have 
not interfered, nor shall we interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and manifested it, and whose independ- 
ence we have on great consideration and just principles acknowledged, 
we should not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or in any way controlling their destiny, other than as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.’’2 


The clear intent of the Monroe Doctrine and all there is 
in it, is to warn the nations of Europe against any attempt 
on their part to extend their system of government to this 
hemisphere. It bars Europe and the Eastern World from 
further colonization of and territorial acquisition in the 
Western Hemisphere. This does not make us the protector 
of any American country except in so far as an attempt on 
that country would be a menace or a danger to the United 
States. In its full century of existence the Monroe Doctrine 
has met with some opposition, but this, for the most part, 
was firmly and justly put down. It stands today universal 
in its acceptance: the United States, Europe, Latin America 
all are unanimous in their opinion. However, this is not 
the foundation of its existence; its intrinsic merits alone are 
its guarantee, its safeguard. 

At this point, three questions, both naturally and neces- 
sarily present themselves. First, what proof is offered for 
the establishment of the thesis itself, namely, that self- 
defense is licit even to the extent of bringing death to the 
assailant when he unjustly attacks the life of another; sec- 
ondly, on what grounds is the Monroe Doctrine necessary 
for the preservation and defense of the United States, and 


(2) Messages and Papers of the Presidents, II., 2089. 
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if it is not, how is it brought under the scope of this thesis; 
and thirdly, how does it avoid being an infringement upon 
and a restriction of the rights of the countries of South and 
Central America? 

With regard to the first point: A right, or the moral 
power over one’s possessions, usually has a_ sanction, 
or gives the possessor the power to enforce it. “he power 
of coercion does not, however, constitute the essence of a 
right. Otherwise, physical possession, or might makes right 
would be the entire ten-tenths of the law. Neither if one 
cannot enforce his rights does he thereby forfeit them. The 
Mexican people cannot rid themselves of tyrants, but they 
certainly do not lose their right of rising up and expelling 
them as false and unjust rulers. 

Briefly, the matter comes to this. Whoever has a right 
or a title has also the corresponding right to defend and 
safeguard it against unjust aggression, should such an at- 
tempt be made. Right accordingly is coactive. In order 
that the individual and society progress, man should be 
allowed freely and independently to make use of such 
things as are his, and the commonwealth is entitled to ap- 
ply the means necessary for its end. Therefore, there must 
exist a mutual respect for the rights of man. Now, every- 
one is endowed with the right to live, and life is a gift given 
by the Creator. Therefore, man is allowed to defend his 
life against unjust aggression. But, since the existence of 
the state is but the joint, merged and welded interests of 
the individuals who go to make it up as a nation, the state 
accordingly, is endowed with the same titles with regard to 
other states as the individual is with regard to his fellow- 
man. 

A single glance at this point fom the opposite angle will 
bring it out in bolder relief. Deny the right and see how 
the crime records increase. The innocent, growing modest, 
and declining to guard their lives and defend them, only 
augment the audacity and temerity of the criminal. History 
testifies into what an amazing condition society falls under 
such circumstances. A glance at the standing of slaves in 
the pre-Christian Era, or but a moment’s thought anent 
the Christian persecution in the early centuries after Christ 
suffices to confirm the fact. 

The paramount point in such a discussion of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as this article endeavors to be, is to show that 
it is virtually necessary for the protection of the United 
States. I do not say that upon the abandonment of the 
Monroe Doctrine hostile planes would immediately darken 
our skies or foreign battleships line our coasts; but I do 
maintain with a moral assurance that is nothing short of 
certitude, that to abandon the doctrine now, would not 
only be to ieave South and Central America open to the 
territ- 441 ambitions of the European and Asiatic Powers, 
+ .’would be in reality an open invitation to such powers 
to secure or to increase their foothold in the Americas. The 
Treaty of Versailles, following the World War, made it 
clear that the great world powers are as greedy for terri- 
tory now as they ever were, and that the spirit of colonial 
expansion exists today in all its ‘vigor. If we but bear in 
mind that France seized upon the apparent opportunity 
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of Our Civil War to set up a monarchy in the adjoining 
state of Mexico; that Japan, as recently as 1912 endeav- 
ored by subterfuge to acquire a naval base at Magdalena 
Bay; that Germany, Great Britain, and Spain have repeat- 
edly sought to secure a foothold in the western world—it 
would not be hard to realize that the Caribbean Sea, the 
Panama Canal area, and the whole of this hemisphere 
would be in an incipient state of turmoil within twenty- 
four hours of the revocation of the Monroe Doctrine. Aad 
since it is the prime end of every state, and its consequent 
natural right, to effectively preserve and insure the peace 
and prosperity of its citizens, I think that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not only imperatively necessary, but that it is 
the unceasingly vital and compelling policy of this 
country. 

How secure would we be in the complete control of the 
Panama Canal, which cost American taxpayers $400,- 
000,000; how could the vast American commerce that it 
makes possible be preserved, were it surrounded by.hostile 
armaments, a single shell from which would totally des- 
troy its efficiency? How could the peace and integrity of 
the Western Hemisphere be maintained, every part of 
which is permeated with the finance and interest of Amer- 
ican citizens, were it to become the center of strife for the 
Eastern World? How would this nation adequately pro- 
vide for the welfare of its citizens, in other words, how 
could it peacefully exercise its natural and inalienable 
right, were it to offer to the peoples of the world the ir- 
resistible temptation of dismembering this hemisphere and 
of destroying in it the predominance of the United 
States? 

And thirdly, the Monroe Doctrine does not infringe 
upon or restrict the rights of the Latin American nations. 
The rights of the state may be well summed up in the 
rather sweeping statement that the state, by the natural 
law, is entitled to all the means necessary for the procuring 
and furthering of the common good—primarily for it- 
self as a whole, and secondarily for its citizens as individ- 
ual members. Certainly no one will say that the aid 
offered by another state in order to prevent violent aggres- 
sion or intriguing efforts at control is an usurpation or even 
an infringement upon this fundamental right. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine does not exclude non-American immigration, 
or non-American capital, or even non-American political 
influence. It admits of co-operation of European and 
American powers, of amicable commerce and trade, and 
beneficial steps towards the betterment of the world and 
of mankind; but it does draw the line at non-American 
dictation or supremacy; at the determination of the des- 
tiny of an American nation by any non-American power 
or powers. We do not lord it over our continental neigh- 
bors, we do not dictate to them, we do not lay down the 
law to them; they are our equals. But we do lay down 
the law and we insist upon it with the might of one 
hundred and twenty-five million people when a foreign 
Nation strives to come into the confines of this Western 


Hemisphere and control the destiny of any American 
nation. 
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SENECA AND MORAL TRUTH 


WALTER O. CRANE 


St. Louts University 


HRISTIAN ethics teaches us that a man can attain to a 
knowledge of moral truth from the use of his reason 
alone. Did Seneca attain to a knowledge of the natural law 
and that in a high degree; and if he did so, how? These 
points and the fact that the celebrated pagan philosopher 
failed withal to grasp the fulness of that truth will be the 
burden of my thought. 


To begin with, we may well ask how a man in Seneca’s 
times could be expected to acquire moral truth. The en- 
vironment of the greater part of his life almost precluded 
any such knowledge, for from the day he reached young 
manhood till the end of his life, he was in daily contact 
with a society which exhaled moral contamination. All 
that could be said in this connection might well be left un- 
said and yet be understood if we know but one point: Sen- 
eca’s life was spent near the court of Rome at the time of 
Nero and his predecessors. Still, environment of a favor- 
able sort he must have had at some time or other, to im- 
prove in him the character of seeker after truth which he 
possessed all his life. This he did have in his parental 
home; his mother was a noble Roman matron of the type 
which gave to the world its rulers, and his father, Seneca, 
the Rhetorician, saw to it that his son received a complete 
education. But the son gave early evidence of independent 
thought, preferring philosophy to rhetoric and in particu- 
lar, the works of Zeno the Stoic and Epicurus. Rather than 
follow either of these, Seneca often chose an eclectic course. 


Education and environment, then, helped Seneca in his 
search for moral truth; his writings, moreover, show a de- 
gree of moral truth far beyond that of any other pagan 
writer. No argument exists to prove that he reached the 
natural canons of morality by any means other than his 
own reason; hearsay, perhaps, told him of the tenets of the 
‘despised Christian sect’ as Tacitus calls them. Introspec- 
tion, however, and the determination to live ‘according to 
nature’ were his chief aids in his quest and because of the 
success he achieved he merits our appreciation. 


Six moral truths, in the letters selected,1 are pre-eminent 
in demonstrating Seneca’s achievements. 


(1) There is but one God. 

(2) This God dwells within the soul. 

(3) This soul is the master of the body. 

(4) Happiness lies within the power of man under 
two conditions: 

(a) If pleasures are used as means, not ends. 

(b) If inclinations are kept in subjection. 

Marriage is sacred. 

All men have equal fundamental rights. 


(5) 
(6) 


1. Germing, M., S. J. Selected Letters of Seneca. 
quotation from his text). 
Gummere, Epistulae Morales, Seneca, Loeb, Classical Li- 
brary (Ep. XCIV, from this text). 


(English 


The first conclusion is not drawn from the most con- 
vincing premises but leads to high probability. In the let- 
ters studied, Seneca seldom mentions the deity in any sense 
other than a singular, and when he does refer to the ‘gods’ 
it is a conventional phrase. ‘The former statement may be 
illustrated as follows: 

(Philosophy) will encourage us to obey God 
cheerfully ... ; she will teach us to follow God. 
(Ep, XViD). 

Live among men as if God beheld you; speak with 
God as if men were listening. (Ep. X, 4). 

What I consider to be the most striking and certainly 
the most inspiring thing in the letters, is the doctrine of 
God dwelling within the soul. What more Christian sen- 
timents respecting the divine presence through sanctifying 
grace than the following? 

God is near you, he is with you, he is within you. 
This is what I mean, Lucilius, a holy spirit indwells 
within us, one who marks our good and bad deeds 
and is our guardian. As we treat this spirit so are we 
treated by it. Indeed, no man can be good without 
the help of God. Can one rise superior to fortune 
without the help of God? He it is that gives noble 
and upright counsel. (Ep. XLI, 2). 

To be sure, neither of these first two truths are to be 
interpreted in the clear definite light as we know it, i. e., 
as a personal God, but Seneca showed marked advance over 
other Stoics in departing from a material pantheism: ‘the 
divine breath diffused through all things’—and ‘a spiritual 
power’ —“‘He started with the belief in the God of the 
Stoic creed; he never mentions the Stoic theology which 
attempted to reconcile him with the gods of the Pan- 
theon.’’2 This last quotation is especially forceful in bear- 
ing out our former conclusion, i. e., about the oneness of 
God; it makes us see more and more the truth of Tertul- 
lian’s words about Seneca: he had ‘‘a mind naturally 


_Christian.”’ 


The third moral truth evident in these epistles is a great 

one in asceticism — the soul is master of the body. 
‘‘When a soul rises superior to other souls, when it is 
under control, when it passes through every experi- 
ence as if it were of small account, when it smiles at 
our fears and our prayers, it is stirred by a force from 
heaven sn Epi). 

The fourth truth of our moralist is not less important 
than the former, and must have been the cause of inducing 
a saint like Aloysius to ‘have liked reading Seneca,’ as we 
read in Meschler’s life of the young Jesuit. 

“If any vice rend your heart, cast it away from you; 
and if you cannot be rid of it in any other way, 


2. Dill_—Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 
306, 307, 331. 
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pluck out your heart also.” (Ep. LI, 13). 
“Virtue alone affords everlasting and peace-giving 
joys;—’’ (Ep. XXVII, 3). 

In his views on marriage Seneca rises heaven-heights 
above the men of his age. ‘“You know,” he tells us in Epis- 
tle XCIV, ‘‘a man does wrong in requiring chastity from 
his wife while he himself is intriguing with the wives of 
other men; you know that, as your wife should have no 
dealings with a lover, neither should you yourself with a 
mistress.”’ 

But on slavery, Seneca would have lost favor should he 
have publicly proclaimed the following: 

‘Kindly remember that he whom you call your slave 
sprang from the same stock, is smiled upon by the 
same skies, and on equal terms with yourself, breathes 
life and dies.”” (Ep. XLVII). 

Besides the truths enumerated,—all favorable to the 
Christian point of view,—there is one which presents an 
almost sinister appearance. It is the justification of suicide 
in Ep. LXXVII. This seems toally inconsistent with his 
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glorification of reason in Ep. LVI, 6; ‘Nulla placida est 
quies, nisi quam ratio composuit.’ This introduces us to 
the third part of this paper: why he failed to attain the 
fulness of moral truth. 

The answer is very simple: he lacked the Christian rev- 
elation. No pagan could ever reason to the value of human 
life as Christ taught it, nor could he learn the worth of in- 
dividual deeds in the sight of a loving, personal God; and 
consequently he could never have the motive power to go 
on in the knowledge and practice of moral truth as could a 
follower of Christ. In this we have the explanation for 
certain inconsistencies in the life of Seneca; why he could 
extol virtue, and yet overlook and even condone the excess- 
es of Nero; why praise poverty, but still amass great 
wealth; why defend suicide, yet still declare, ‘secundum 
naturam vivere’ (Ep. XLI); why in one word Seneca 
could practice the morality of expedience. If we wish to 
be consistent with truth, we must recognize the dark side 
of Seneca’s writings; but our final opinion must be that of 
Tertullian’s: “Seneca, always our own.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ELEC TICISM 
HUMAN VALUES AND VERITIES 
By Henry Osborn Taylor, Macmillan, London, 1928. 


N THE PRESENT work by the esteemed author of The 

Mediaeval Mind, we have a synthesis of the writer's 
thoughts after these many long years of his studies in the 
ideals of mankind as expressed in science, religion, philos- 
ophy, art. 

His views of validity and value, which govern his es- 
timates of the human worth of these ideals, are an in- 
teresting approach to scholastic ideas. Validity for him 
is correspondence of subject with external object; it is not 
quite our definition of logical truth, for Dr. Taylor shares 
somewhat in the modern distrust of the intellect and is 
inclined to deny all real distinction between human facul- 
ties. Hence, validity (truth) is rather correspondence be- 
tween the object and the totality of the knowing subject 
with its thoughts, sensations, and not least of all, its emo- 
tions. For all that, Dr. Taylor clearly leans toward in- 
tellectualism. Value is not that vague emotional suit- 
ability of the object, but instead the whole complex rela- 
tionship between the object on one side and on the other 
the significance of that object to the speculative and cona- 
tive appreciations of each individual. Validity, then, is 
absolute; value is relative to the culture and interests of the 
knower; the intellect alone without imagination and feel- 
ing cannot competently judge evidence. 

His chapters on science and on science and philosophy 
are on the whole quite sane, and are an illuminating, 
though unoriginal scrutiny of the limitations of science. 
These chapters are marred by statements such as this: 
that science has the right to criticize religion, or that 
theologies are a suicidal rationalization of faith, that good 
in religion may be bad in science. The context leaves one 


uncertain whether the writer really means such a display 
of traditional vacuities or not. Often enough his ideas 
are trimmed in subdued evolutionary decorations, e.g., in 
his treatment of the origin of the impulse to phil- 
osophize and in the outspringing of religious conscious- 
ness, and in screened hints of our animal genesis. 


The reader must not suppose that the book attempts a 
systematic philosophy, for it is candid eclecticism, a choice 
amalgam of whatever in philosophy has appealed to the 
writer. Philosophy is to him the golden gate to happi- 
ness of mind; Spinoza who found his solace both through 
intellectual and emotional perception is the beau ideal of 
philosophers. 


The chapter on religion is chaotic. In recording his 
fluctuating religious career, the author admits that his 
spiritual outlook is by no means as rich as in the days 
when he was writing ““The Mediaeval Mind.’’ One 
wonders whether after all Christian ideals have had no 
more than an emotional appeal to him. Today he is 
uncertain whether there can be a strict intellectual dem- 
onstration of God's existence; personally, he feels the need 
of God, but yet it may be true that the human race does 
not need God. As to the nature of God, he has nothing 
to indicate that God is transcendant; while on the other 
hand, his fondness for Spinoza, his passing praise of the 
world soul, his enthusiastic account of Plotinus, make 
one suspicious of pantheism. This chapter for all its dig- 
nity and refinement is dynamite; for into it Dr. Taylor has 
woven the restlessness of his own mind harried as it is 
by the time-spirit, by evolutionism, anti-intellectualism, 
and that autonomous service of God outside the ranks of 
organized religion. 


Dr. Taylor has written a few pages that are actually 
repellent. I do not mean the concluding chapter, The 
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Whole Man, for this is but magnificent and melodious 
froth about an artistic but unspiritual concept of the sum- 
mum bonum. But when he speaks of the Christian be- 
lief in the Trinity as a human device to divide the other- 
wise unintelligible perfections of deity in order that 
through tritheism we might achieve ‘‘easement of thought 
and of feeling,’’ and when the Virgin is described as a 
popularly added member of the Trinity, (pp. 196-7), 
we marvel at such a misrepresentation of the Christian 
mind. One who has so long studied the ideals of men, 
and who has lured others to love these, ought not in his 
elder days so upset our confidence in his competence to in- 
terpret the aspirations, creeds, and loves of other days. 

lela WAS 


DE MAGISTRO 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
By Mary Helen Mayer, M. A., Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., $1.20. 


E-DISCOVERY is the keynote of modern educational re- 
search. Non-Catholic research not infrequently con- 
sists in nothing more than accidental re-discovery of prin- 
ciples and methods of application commonplace to the 
olden educators. Catholic research, along with the explora- 
tion of new fields, deliberately projects the re-discovery 
of educational treasures of the past. The body of educa- 
tional facts which Catholic workers are salvaging falls into 
two divisions: those products of Catholic reasoning which 
greatly influenced the theorizing of later non-Catholics and 
which continue their influence in the present day, though 
their Catholic originators have been forgotten in the out- 
bursts of acclaim for their non-Catholic successors; and 
those principles and applications which, though their in- 
fluence was interrupted, still stand as the best pronounce- 
ments on their particular problems. The third of the Mar- 
quette Monographs on Education presents material which 
falls under the latter category, the fundamental educational 
psychology of St. Thomas Aquinas as contained in his 
Quaestio Disputata, De Magistro. The body of the mono- 
graph comprises a translation of the disputation and a 
critique by Miss Mary Helen Mayer. 

In his introduction, Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Marquette University, makes applica- 
tion of the principles of Divus Thomas to the educational 
problems of today. In dealing with St. Thomas one should 
always remember that his work was essentially modern in 
the best sense of the word, that is, it is colored by and or- 
ganized according to contemporary demands. With this in 
mind, we feel that Dr. Fitzpatrick has written very much 
as St. Thomas would write were he alive today. In es- 
sence, of course, the problems of educational psychology 
remain the same, and St. Thomas’ defense of self-activity 
as the essential constituent of education against Avicenna 
and the implications of the Platonic theory of innate ideas 
needs little more than re-direction for use against the Her- 
bartian stressing of ‘‘presentation’’ and Froebel’s too ex- 
tensive concept of ‘‘unfoldment.”’ 
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Those who love St. Thomas will be pleased at the rev- 
erence paid to the Philosopher of the Christian Era as well 
as at the lucid explanation of the theory of potency and act 
as applied to educational psychology and the basic distinc- 
tion between active and passive potency. Those who seek 
for a deeper foundation, a more correct concept, and a more 
logical presentation of the first problem of educational psy- 
chology than is current today will welcome this contribu- 
tion to educational literature. CG, Mason 


MYSTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE 
By Jacques and Ratssa Matitain 
New York, Kenedy, $0.75. 

This booklet of only fifty odd pages is intended for 
great souls, capable and desirous of deep spirituality. Its 
author, a convert to the practice of the Catholic faith, is 
considered to be one of the profoundest minds and most 
influential personages in Catholic France at the present 
day. It is not his purpose to offer a regular treatise of 
the spiritual life but to give general directions which are, 
however, clear and safe because inspired by Catholic tradi- 
tion and the teaching of St: Thomas. They are addressed 
to persons living in the world and engaged in intellectual 
pursuits but withal desirous of rising to the highest Chris- 
tian perfection, because they aspire to be men of prayer. 
The prayer here spoken of is the prayer ‘‘made in the 
secret depth of the heart, in so far as it is directed to con- 
templation and union with God.’ Such prayer, to be 
safe, has of necessity its foundation in an enlightened un- 
derstanding of Sacred Doctrine (Chapter 1). Only when 
fed by theology can it hope to escape the dangers that 
threaten it. To the knowledge of truth must be added a 
knowledge and love of the spiritual life, which is none 
other than the perfect Love of God, attained by contem- 
plative prayer (Chapter II). The spiritual lessons offered 
in this booklet are grouped around twelve texts taken 
from Scripture, a method which both crystallizes their 
substance and clothes them with the fragrance of the 
Word of God. 

It is hoped that this booklet will find its way into the 
hands of many readers. Some of these — a select few — 
will fully understand and relish its contents; but all will 
find that its careful perusal will deepen their piety. 

J.S; 


NATURAL THEOLOGY 


GOD INFINITE AND REASON 
Concerning the Attributes of God; by W. J. Brosnan, 
S. J., New York, America Press, $2.00. 

DISTINCT course in Natural Theology is becoming 

more and more necessary in the American Catholic 
college. God was the apex of St. Thomas’ reason- 
ing, the ultimate cause of every finite perfection; God, ac- 
cording to nine-tenths of today’s philosophers, is a Deus 
ex machina, a flexible piece of property thrown in to assist 
in bringing the comedy — or tragedy — to a not overly 
successful curtain. The discard of God has brought ruin 
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to nine-tenths of modern philosophies, and the powerful 
efforts of thoughtful moderns to solve problems of prac- 
tical import are expended in vague wanderings in the wil- 
derness of absurdity. In the important field of practical 
ethics, the norm of morality is calculated on the slide-rule 
of man’s conventions and caprices, while excuses are found 
for every secret and social sin because, in the last analysis, 
God is impotent and mutable. In education, well meant 
programs of character education degenerate to slip-shod 
contrivances because of the practical acceptance of the 
metaphysical absurdity that the creature has no transcen- 
dental relation to its Creator. The daring utterances of 
Darrow, Mencken, Barnes, and Durant and Kawaguchi's 
blasphemous declaration of independence stir men’s very 
souls while optimistic humanitarian and ill-grounded fun- 
damentalist stand powerless and aghast. To the ex- 
ponent of exaggerated kultur, to the lay moralist, to the 
socialist, to the agnostic scientist, only the Scholastic can 
give an adequate answer, and that answer derives from the 
proper concept of God. 

In this volume, Dr. Brosnan continues in similar vein 
a work already well begun. With professional coolness 
and devastating progress of logic, he continues his inquiry 
of God and Reason into an examination of the divine 
attributes. Disdaining to wink at the sad state of affairs 
to which philosophy has brought itself, he cites agnostic 
and atheist in their full frenzy, points out their repudia- 
tion of reason, and proceeds to build up, by a scientific use 
of the rejected weapon, positive arguments which over- 
throw them. The fullness and vividness with which 
Father Brosnan treats the adversaries will be welcomed by 
the student, and the pedagogically sound organization of 
the matter will make the book a splendid guide to correct 
class-room presentation. Bold face and italic type, in- 
dentations, changes of point, every device of the printer's 
art is called to the assistance of the well-ordered matter to 
insure psychological emphasis. The only adverse criti- 
cism that occurs to us is the too frequent use of the hypo- 
thetical proposition in the major of proofs and objections, 
a device which seems to us to tend towards obscurity rather 


than clarity. C. M. O'H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Literary History of Religious Thought in France, Henri 
Bremond, New York, Macmillan, $4.50. 

The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Mary Helen Mayer, Milwaukee, Bruce, $1.20. 

The Motives of Proteus, Jose E, Rodo, New York, Bren- 
tano’s, $4.00. 

Progressive Scholasticism, Gerardo Bruni, St. Louis, 
Herder, $1.75. 


WANING PREJUDICES, Continued 


have a policy of accepting credits in Scholastic Philosophy, 
it may reject them in a specific case for some other reason 
than that they are precisely credits in Scholastic Phil- 
osophy. 
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The following is part of a questionnaire sent to thitty 
colleges and universities: 

‘(Is it consistent with your policy to accept from ac- 
credited colleges transfer credits in scholastic philosophy 
toward fulfilling the requirements for:) 


(1) a bachelor’s degree in the college of liberal arts?” 


Nes S59%....c ieee 21 
INO seuissaagen ck chine cee eees 1 
Individual cases --...---- 4 
(2) a master’s degree? 
Yes @eth SASS See 6 
Nowcis Sct tee eee 5 
Degree not given..............+ 4 
IndividualMicasesie. 2+ e-e--u: 5 
Indefinite :c.3)ccsassaedarescee 1 
Not’ stated tcpsee eee 5 


Some Outstanding Facts Revealed by the Question- 


naire: 


1. Most colleges and universities that answered will 
allow full credit for the courses, descriptions of which were 
sent out with the questionnaire. 


2. Three universities (Indiana, Missouri, 
consin) refuse credit in Natural Theology. 


; 3. One university (Indiana) allows full credit in 
Formal Logic, Introduction to Philosophy, Outlines of Phil- 
osophy (course 3), Fundamental Ethics, Psychology (course 
105), Applied Ethics, History of Ancient Greek Philosophy, 
History of Mediaeval and Modern Philosophy, Experimental 
Psychology; partial credit in Ontology, Cosmology, and 
Epistemology; no credit in Outlines of Philosophy (course 
4), Psychology (course 106), and Natural Theology. 

4. One university (Cincinnati) states that ‘‘every 
M. A. and Ph.D. ought to have done some work in Schol- 
astic Philosophy if he majors in Philosophy at all.”” 


5. From the University of Iowa: “‘The University of 
Iowa can see no reason whatsoever for not allowing credit 
at face value for any one of these courses —- or as many 
of them as might be included in any student’s transcript from 
Loyola University. Our only limit would be that the stu- 
dent may not have more than 40 semester-hours of credit in 
the department of philosophy, this being the maximal limit 
of credit in any single department of study, in a student's 
candidacy for the first degree in Arts... (H. C. Dorcas, 
University Examiner and Registrar.) 


and Wis- 


From this report, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
those universities, which are opposed to accepting trans- 
fer credits in Scholastic Philosophy, would change their 
policy if the character of Scholastic Philosophy were ex- 
plained to them and if they were aware that their policy 
is not in accord with the best practices that obtain gen- 
erally. 

Fuller information may be had from ‘‘The National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin’’ of November, 
1928, to which we are indebted for the above data, the 
committee being made up of Joseph Reiner, S. J., James 
A. W. Reeves, Ph.D.,S.T.D., and Brother Jasper, F.S.C. 
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